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AUTHOR of a LIBEL, Oc. 


HETHER youarea wrang- 
ling Wapping Attorney, 
a pedantick Pretender to 

Criticiſm, an impudent paradoxical 

Prieſt, or an Animal yet ſtranger, an 

heterogeneous Medley of all three (as 

your farraginous Stile ſeems to con- 
fels) there are few, I believe, would 
trouble themſelves to determine, had 
you confined your Inſolence to your 
own ſtercorarious Rank. But when 
you proceed to ſuch Extravagance 

of Preſumption as to diſclaim all A- 

pology for the injurious Treatment 

B you 


[ 2 ] 
you gave the greateſt Man that this, 


or any other Nation perhaps, pro- 
duced, who can either be filent, or 


ſpeak with Temper ? 


Of all the Swarm of ſcribling In- 
ſes that buz about the Town, when- 
ever a bright Sun appears, it 1s your 
peculiar Misfortune not to be able to 
conceal yourſelf, Like thoſe who 
have a fetid Breath, you are known 
in the dark. Your Stile, which (as 
I obſerved above) partakes the Ge- 
nius of your tripple Character, be- 
trays you. Conſiſtently with the 
firſt Part of it, you ſeem, in your 
Libel, to be filing a litigious Bill a- 
gainſt a great and good Man for 
reſenting the Turpitude of a Perſon, 
whom he had honoured long with 
his Friendſhip and Confidence. Your 
W tho impotent Effort to 

ſtrain 


ES 

ſtrain an Inconſiſtency from the Ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to his Lord- 
ſhip's Book, together with your Ig- 
norance of the Deſign and Applica- 
tion of an hiſtorical Anecdote in the 
Book itſelf, repreſents with great Pro- 
| priety the Critick on Shakeſpear : 
whilft the canting, declamatory A- 
poſtrophe intimates not obſcurely the 
third Part of your Character. In 
ſhort, had you given your beloved 
Paradox a Place in the Title, as in- 
deed it is the very Subje& of your 
Libel, and called it Mr. Pope's Inno- 
cence demonſtrated ; few Readers, I 
believe, would heſitate to attribute it 
to you. 


This Obſervation, as it is obvious, 
might have been omitted, were it 
not that another Conſideration makes 

the Detection of the vile Tree by its 
B 3 vile 


[ 4 ] 


vile Fruit neceſſiry. It may exhibit, 


in you, an Inſtance in Proof of the 
Conſequence of admitting every low 


Wretch to the Dignity of Prieſthood. 
A little claſſical Knowledge picked 
up in ſome paultry School dubs 
them Pedants. A few Scraps of Hi- 
ſtory and Anecdotes of Antiquity, 
collected by the Help of Indexes, 
give them the Air of Criticks. To 
which the Biſhop has no ſooner add- 
ed that Part of the Parapharnalia of 
a Gentleman, a Gown (which is all 
the temporal Decoration He can add) 
than they begin to deal Paradoxes 
moſt dogmatically and ſuperciliouſly 
from the Pulpit, and preſumptuous 
Scandal upon their Betters not infre- 


quently from the Preſs, 


Having ſaid thus much in rela- 
tion to the unworthy Perſon I am 
writing 


[ 5] 
writing to, I think it proper to in- 
form the Publick that I have not 
the Honour of a perſonal Acquain- 
tance with the noble Author you 
abuſe, nor with his ingenious Edi- 
tor; as you boaſt that of an Inti- 
macy with Mr. P, to which that 
you crept by the vileſt Adulation, or 
| in the more Germane Phraſe of one 
of your Brethren, by licking his Feet, 
there are many living Witneſſes to 
prove. His Lordſhip's publick Cha- 
rater, as an Author and a Stateſman, 
is known to all Europe: and, far 
from ſtanding in need of any reflect- 
ed Luſtre from Rythmes, though 
Mr. P 's, the fineſt, indeed, in 
| our Language, will ſhine in native 
Splendor, even for thoſe Works with 
which he has already obliged the 
World, and live in glorious Fame, 


whilſt the Britiſh Conſtitution con- 


tinues. 


[5] 
tinues. His private Character, for 
the univerſal Benevolence, and every 
manly Virtue, I have learned from 
ſome who know him as well, who 
eſteem and honour him with more 
diſintereſted and ſympathetick Hearts 
(Jam ſorry to ſay it) than Mr. P— 
did: from ſome whoſe Patronage 
was your greateſt Honour, and who 
will be far ſurely from approving 
the Injury you have done their Friend. 
This Knowledge it was, together with 
that Indignation, which every honeſt 
Mind muft feel at ſeeing Wiſdom, 
Virtue, and Quality thus publickly 
inſulted, that determined me to the 
low Office of chaſtiſing you. An Ot- 


fice too much beneath the Digni- 


ty of the noble Injured, from whom, 
moſt probably, you will receive no- 
thing more than that ſilent Con- 

3 | tempt, 


ten 
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tempt, in which He muſt hold Crea- 
tures of your Size and Stamp. 


The Caſe of L— B— and Mr. 


P— with regard to the Fact in 
Queſtion, ( the Circumftances of 


which you have fraudulently con- 
cealed, if you did know them, or 
ignorantly miſrepreſented, if you did 
not) I will ate in its true Light: 
after which I ſhall make ſome A- 
nimadverſions on thoſe Obligations, 
under which you impudently affirm 
that the latter by his Writings laid 
the former; and then leave you and 
your infamous Libel to the Judg- 


ment of the Publick. 


The Fact then, as related by the 
moſt authentick Teſtimony, is this. 


8 B—-, upon his going the 
laſt 


[8] 
laſt Time into France, left, beſides 
the Works written for Mr. P 
own Inſtruction (which oave him 
ample Reaſon to call the Author his 
Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend) e 
veral original Manuſcripts on diffe- 


rent Subjects, and among the reſt that 
of the Letters lately publiſhed, in his 


Hands, charging him at the ſame 
time to keep them inviolably ſecret 
from all the World except the few 
Perſons then named to him. In this 
generous, and apparently juſt, Confi- 
dence of their Security, He left Eng- 
land. In a little time after, his Lord- 
ſhip, as the Advertiſement ſays, had 
Reaſon to think that more Perſons, 
than He directed, had ſeen them: 
but could not ſtretch his Suſpicion ſo 
far, as an entire Edition of all the 
Letters he had left. The Suſpicion 
he was made to entertain, he com- 

municated 
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municated to Mr. P; whoſe 
bare Denial of the Fact was ſuffi- 
cient to remove it from a Heart ſo 
diſpoſed to confide in him as that of 
his noble Friend. He was often ſo- 
licited by Mr. P— to publiſh theſe 
Letters, which (let me obſerve by the 


| way) had his Lordſhip conſented to 


do, the Profit would have been Mr. 


P——'s, not his: for, ſtripped and 


plundered as he was, and great as he 
knew the publick Demand to be for 
any Work that bore his Name, he 
ever diſdained to inſtruct Mankind 
for Hire. This Mr. P knew, 


and this all thoſe concerned in the 


Publication of any of his Writings 
can teſtify, Thus we ſee that, what- 
ever Motive Mr. P had tomake 
the Requeſt, his Lordſhip's Reaſon 
for refuſing to grant it was moſt juſt, 
What his Lordſhip wrote was true, 

C tho' 


TH 
tho perhaps too warm. The Man 
addreſſed to was a Friend, not im- 
probably, near the great Perſon for 
whoſe Inſtruction theſe Letters were 
wrote, and who was yet but a Sub- 
Jet. The Prince deſcribed is excel- 
lent, yet within the Bounds of hu- 
man Perfe&ion; to which Malice 
moſt probably would not fail to 
make ſome invidious Contraſts. This 
was ſurely ſuch a Reaſon, as would 
have made any Man actuated by 
Friendſhip alone, not only ceaſe all 
further Importunity, but burn the 
Edition already printed. 


Mr. P indeed altered his Re- 
queſt, and ſent it in the Form of an 
Advice. He wrote to his Lordſhip 
in France, telling him that the Ma- 
nuſcript was impaired, and would 


be probably defaced in ſome time, as 
n- the 


[ x1 } 

the Paper was but thin: as tran- 
ſcribing the whole therefore would 
be tedious and troubleſome, as well 
as unſafe, he adviſed him'to permit 
a Number of Copies, equal to that 
of the Perſons admitted to ſee the 
Original, to be printed off: which, 
as he dealt with Printers, he pro- 
miſed to have effected with the ut- 
moſt Secrecy and Exactneſs. To 
this his Lordſhip conſented, and ſent 


| him, with the Alterations and A- 
mendments of as many Paſlages as 


occurred to his Memory, Directions 


to print ten Copies Here I muſt 
inform the Publick of a Circum- 


ſtance, which I had from ſome who 
were preſent at the Diſcovery of it; 


and which the World ſhould never 


have known from me, had not your 
Inſolence made it neceſſary for eve- 
ry Friend to Truth to diſcover all 

C 2 they 
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they know of this Matter. The 
Circumſtance is this: Mr. 7 
printed the ten Copies directed, ac- 
cording to the Emendations he re- 
ceived, one of which he ſent to his 
Lordſhip : but left them all out, and 
diſpoſed the Subject according to his 
own Humour, in the 1500 he had 
ſecreted. For this Proceeding, now 
I believe, no Man beſide yourſelf, 
will offer to account, which Mr, 
P-—— muſt have made, without at- 
tributing it to a Preſumption, that 
theſe very Paſſages which were moſ 
exceptionable, and which, together 
with the Deſire of an uninterrupted 
Retirement, hindered the noble Au- 


| thor from publiſhing them, would 


have enhanced the Sale of them. 


This now is che Truth of the Caſe. 
A Man driven, by a long Series of 


un- 
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unparalleled ill Uſage, from the 
World, yet remembering his Coun- 
try and his Solitude, throws open 
his Heart to a Friend on the moſt 
delicate Subject. He depoſits the 


Secret in the Hands of another till 


dearer Friend, if poſſible. The lat- 
ter, contrary to the Dictates of Ho- 
nour, Honeſty, and Friendſhip, not 
only diſcloſes it to more, and more 


remote Friends, than he had Per- 


miſhon to do, but diſpoſes it ſo, as 
that the' whole World ſhould, upon 
the Demiſe of the Author, ſee his 
inmoſt Thoughts crude and uncor- 
rected as they were. Muſt not eve- 
ry Man, leſs diſingenuous than your- 
ſelf, conclude now that Profeſſions 
of Friendſhip, Honour, and Eſteem, 
from a Man capable of ſuch Perfidy, 
were only Aggravations of his Guilt ? 
May it not be ſaid too with Truth, 

that, 


[ 14 ] 
that, by preſerving the Edition con- 
cealed, he repeated his Crime every 
time he ſaw, or wrote to the Author, 
from the Date of the Impreſſion to 
that of his Death ? 


To introduce the paradoxical Mo- 
tive which you aſſign for Mr. P—' 
Conduct, you abuſe the Publick by 
an Anachroniſm, which I muſt here 
correct. All Men, I believe, you 


only excepted, who have heard of 


this Aﬀair, have concluded at once 


that Mr. P— held this Conduct 
upon a Preſumption of not only 
ſurviving his noble Friend, but of 
his Lordſhip's either bequeathing him 
all the Papers then in his Hands, if 
he ſhould make a Will; or of his 
dying inteſtate, by which he would 
be equally Maſter of them : for in 


that Caſe no one would diſpute his 
Title 
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[ 15 ] 
Title to them, had he only ſaid 
(as, no doubt, he would have faid) 
that his Lordſhip had made him a 
Preſent of them in his Life time. 
In Contradiction to this obvious 
Truth you ſay, that Mr. P——, 
both from the Opinion of his Phy- 
ficians and his own Conſciouſneſs 
of his State of Health, could not 
hope to - ſurvive his Lordſhip ; 
by which you would inſinuate, 
that he committed this Fact in 
the laſt Days of his Life. Vile So- 
phiſter ! the Date of the Impreſſion 
was ſome Years before that of his 
Death, and (as I have learned by 
the ſtricteſt Enquiry) about the time 
that L B—— was in ſo bad a 
dtate of Health, that the beſt Phyſi- 
cians of France deſpaired of him. 
Nay beſides, for many Years before, 
Mr. P-— was conſcious that his 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip was more than half his 


time unable to walk, or even to 
ſtand, as he, Mr, P— faid in a Let- 
ter which I ſaw of his to Dr. S—, 


Having now diſabuſed the Pub- 
lick by expoſing your Sophiſm on 
this Point, I proceed to the Motiye 
to which you attribute this baſe Ac- 
tion. It was not Avarice, you fay, 
for Mr. P— refuſed Penſions from 
the Miniſters of more Denomina- 
tions than one. What you mean 
by this I cannot ſay ; for the Mini- 
ſters who excited, promoted, and 
continued all the Violence done to 
I B-— were the ſame Perſons, 
without much Change or Succeſſi- 
on from the-time of his Exile to that 


of Mr. P 's Death. To the 


Adminiſtration of theſe Miniſters, 
the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous Part of 
the 
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the Nation carried on a juſt Oppo- 
ſition. To be a Penſioner then to 
ſuch Miniſters, that is, to do the Ser- 
vice required for a Penſion, would 
have been a Crime which he could 
not. hope to conceal. It would have 
wounded his Vanity, which was more 


predominant, perhaps, than his A- 


| yarice, in that Period of Life: and 


therefore no Argument can be drawn 
from his refuſing ſuch Penſions, to 


prove that Avarice was not his Mo- 


tive to the Action in Queſtion, which 
never could have been detected, had 
he ſucceeded init. Another Argu- 
ment urged by you, and ſome others 
of your Fraternity, on this Head, if 
it means any thing, muſt affirm, as 
your Arguments generally do, a Pa- 
radox. It muſt affirm, that no ava- 
ricious Man would lay out a ſmall 


Sum of Money in Expectation of a 


D large 
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Work, which wasto diſpel that Cloud 


[18] 
large Return, tho after ſome time 
the Repugnancy of which to com- 
mon Experience is a ſufficient Con- 
futation of any Concluſion drawn 
from it. But not to inſiſt on this 
Paradox; to advance the Argument 
at all is another Inſtance of that Ef. 
frontery with which you ruſh into 
a Debate without ſufficient Infor- 
mation. Go to Bath, and enquire 


of a Bookſeller there, who the Per- 


{on was, that bore the greateſt Part 
of the Expence of this villainous E- 
dition'? — But notwithſtanding all 
this, Mr. P——'s Motive, ſay you, 
was not Avarice, but an exceſſtve and 


ſuperſtitious Zeal for L— B—'s Gl. 


ry, Shuffling Pedant! Are not you 


ſenſible, nay do not you tell the 


World, moſt inconſiſtently, in your 
Libel, that theſe Letters were not the 


of 


[ 29 ] 

of Prejudices and Errors which Ma- 
lice had ſpread to render. his Lord- 
ſhip's Character problematical? That 
Work is of another Kind, and, if I. 
am rightly informed, was never left 
in Mr. P 's Hands, nor even 
finiſhed at the time theſe Letters 
were entruſted to him. If theſe 
Letters then do not develope his Cha- 
racter, and by that Means promote 
his Glory, with what Face can you 
aſſign that Motive for the Conduct 
of Mr. P 9 Was it a Zeal for 
the noble Author'sG/orythat prompt= 
ed him to omit, in the ſecreted Edi- 
tion, all his Emendations ? But it 
would be only time miſpent to dwell 
any longer on fo plain a Caſe. I 
ſhall now therefore proceed to con- 
der thoſe pretended Obligations, by 
Virtue of which you infinuate (moſt 
paradoxically too) that Mr. 7 

D 2 might 
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might act a perfidious Part towards 
his noble Friend, without Cenſure, 
but that this injured Friend could 
not, without Ingratitude, reſent it. 


If you were as intimate with Mr, 
P——, as you pretend, you muſt 
know the Truth of a Fa& which 
ſeveral others, as well as I, who never 
had the Honour of a perſonal Ac- 
quaintance either with L— B—— 
or Mr. P have heard. The Fact 
was related to me by a certain Senior 
Fellow of one of our Univerſities, 
(whom I need not name to you) 
who was very intimate with Mr. 
P_—;. the Manner in which he 
came to the Knowledge of it was 
this. He ſtarted ſome Objections, 
one Day, at Mr. P——'s Houſe, to 


the Doctrine contained in the Ethick 
Epiſtles : upon which Mr. P—— 
: 2 told 


* 
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told him, that he would ſoon con- 
yince him of the Truth of it, by 
laying the Argument at large before 
him; for which Purpoſe he gave him 
a large proſe Manuſcript to peruſe, 
telling him at the ſame time the Au- 
thor's Name. From this Peruſal, 
whatever other Conviction the Doc- 
tor might receive, he collected at 
leaſt this, that Mr. P had from 
his Friend not only the Doctrine, 
but even the fineſt and ſtrongeſt Or- 
naments of his Ethicks. Now if this 
Fact be true, (as I queſtion not but 
you know it to be ſo) I believe no 
Man of Candour will attribute ſuch 
Merit to Mr. P , as you would 
inſinuate, for acknowledging the 
Wiſdom and the Friendſhip of the 
Man who was his Inſtructor in Phi- 
loſophy; nor, conſequently, that this 
Acknowledgment, and the Dedica- 
tion 


L 22 ] 

tion of his own Syſtem, put into a 
poetical Dreſs by Mr. P „ laid 
his Lordſhip under the Neceſſity of 
never reſenting any Injury done to 
him by the Poet afterwards. In this 
Reſped then let the World judge on 
whoſe Side the Obligation lay, and 
whether Mr. P. told more than lite- 
ral Truth, in calling L— B— his 
Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend. 
But further. Rather than not en- 
hance Mr. P——'s Friend{hip, 
in Contradiction to Fact and Rea- 
ſon both, you no longer confine your 
Abuſe to one, but ſtretch it moſt in- 
ſolently to a great number of noble 
and worthy Perſons. You ſay, that 
in L— B Diſtreſs every Friend, 
except Mr. P , deſerted him. 
Audacious Libeller ! let the Scandal 
fall where it is deſerved: but did 
* Man of Virtue; that was his 
| Friend, 


L 231 

Friend, ever deſert him; or any Man 
of Parts, that did not at the ſame 
time deſert the Cauſe of his Coun- 
try ? Are not the choiceſt Spirits of 
Great Britain, for Virtue and Un- 
derſtanding, proud to be numbered 
among his Friends to this Day? 


To conclude. What Mr. 7H 
ſaid of his noble Friend's private 
Character, he knew to be true; for 
he knew him intimately. He knew, 
as ſeveral others do, that, far from 
being incapable of Friendſhip (which 
you, vile Slanderer ! aſſert) tho the 


greateſt Stateſman in the World, his 


voluntary Exile was due to the moſt 
noble Principle. If he knew him, at 
a time of Life when human Paſ- 
ſions are ſtrong and inflammable, to 
have been proſcribed, plundered, de- 
graded, and perſecuted: with ſuch 

Violence, 
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Violence, as overturned his Reaſon, 
unhinged his Allegiance, and plunged 


him from the Arms of a national 


Party into thoſe of a rebellious Fac- 


tion; he knew him too upon the 
Return of his Reaſon, and on the 
Experience he had gained of the In- 
compatibility of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution and the Government of a 
Popiſh Pretender, to have abhorred 
himſelf for ſuffering human Paſſions, 
tho never ſo juſtly provoked, to e- 
clipſe his Reaſon and commit this 


Outrage even for a ſmall time on 


his Virtue. If he knew him, when 
called home by his late Majeſty 


of ever-glorious Memory ( whoſe 
much lamented Death hindered the 


Completion of his gractous Promiſe 


then, and which the vile Inſinua- 


tions of one Man withheld after- 


bom to have lived in the. ſtricteſt 


Loyalty 


L 25 ] 
Loyalty to the illuſtrious Houſe now 
on the Throne : If he knew him, 
fince Envy, Calumny, and Self-in- 
tereſt had kept his Councils from 
his Sovereign, to endeavour private- 
ly and at a Diſtance to inſtruct at 
leaſt ſome Friend near the Perſon 
of his Prince: If he knew him to 
have no Wiſh for himſelf beyond 
poſſeſſing his Soul in Peace, and 
ſharing with his Friends a Retreat 
from the Vices of a futil and corrupt 
Age: If he knew this beſt of Men, 
acrificed to the worſt of Principles 
and of Men, ſhew no other Inſtance 
of Reſentment for all the Wrongs 
he ſuffered, than that of withhold- 
ing from an ungrateful People that 
Light, by which they might diſco- 
ver what a Treaſure they had loſt : 
If he knew all this, I fay, to be true, 
as ſeveral others, who had the ſame 


E Oppor- 


[ 26 ] 
Opportunity, know, and declare it; 
I think there was no Supererogation 
of Friendſhip in his ſaying, 


Poſterity fhall bluſh their Fathers 
were thy Foes. 


I have now developed the Fa& 
you miſrepreſented ; and from no 
other Authority than that of an ho- 
neſt Indignation for your Inſolence, 
have given you that Chaſtiſmement 
which you could not expect from the 
noble Author you calumniate. His 
ingenious Editor, probably, had not 
that Badgeof a Gentleman, which you 
diſgrace, protected you, might give 
you the Correction due to a ſcurri- 
lous Ruffian from a Gentleman: but 
his Pen is too well employed to 
write your Name. I will therefore 
only obſerve further, with regard 
to Mr. P-—, that his Conduct 

has 
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has given the World juſt Reaſon to 
fay, with the Poet, inſtead of beatus 


= = icigue fidelis 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque fur- 


nera debet. 


And to you I may juſtly apply a 
Thought of Mr. P—'s, - 


« Who is moſt likely to do a per- 
« fidious Action? He who defends 
te jt in another. 
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